Riggs

the board of public works, helped to obtain a
committee report favorable to the abolition of
the existing territorial form of government, and
was active in the establishment of the present
(1934) form of government that vests all au-
thority in Congress. He built and owned the
Rig-gs House, a famous hotel of his time, and
was one of the organizers of the Washington
& Georgetown Railroad Company. He was a
trustee of the Corcoran Gallery of Art and of
the Peabody Education Fund. He was for many
years the treasurer of the Mt. Vernon Ladies'
Association of the Union. In 1864 he advanced
the money to maintain Mount Vernon until the
return of peace should make it possible for the
society again to raise funds. He died at his home
"Green Hill" in Prince George's County, Md.
Although a Protestant in early life he received
the last rites of the Roman Catholic Church and
was buried from St. Aloysius Church in Wash-
ington.

[A few letters in the Lib. of Cong.; information
from his son, the Rev. T. Lawrason Riggs, New Haven,
Conn., and from the Riggs National Bank, Washing-
ton ; Third Record of the Class of 1833 in Yak' College
(1870) ; Report of the Mount Vernon Ladies' Associa-
tion, 1866, 1882; Gipce King, Mount Vernon (1929) ;
A Hist, of . . . Washington . . . by the Washington
Post (1903), ed. by A. B. Slauson; W. B. Bryan, A
Hist, of the National Capital, vol. II (1916) ; H. W.
Crew, Centennial Hist, of . , . Washington, D. C.
(1892) ; J. H. Wallace, Geneal of the Riggs Family,
vol. II (1901) ; Evening Star (Washington), Aug. 24,
1881.]                                                             K.E.C.

RIGGS, JOHN MANKEY (Oct. 25, 1810-
Nov. n, 1885), dentist, was born in Seymour,
Conn., the seventh child of John and Mary
(Beecher) Riggs, both of English ancestry and
Revolutionary stock. His baptismal name was
John, but while a student at college he assumed
the middle initial M, and said that it stood for
Mankey. He spent his boyhood on his father's
farm, attended the district school, and worked
for a time as a blacksmith. Deciding to become
an Episcopal clergyman, he entered Washing-
ton (now Trinity) College at Hartford in 1835,
and received the degree of A.B. in 1837. Always
an independent thinker, with the courage of his
convictions, he rejected the doctrine of the Trin-
ity while at college and therefore abandoned the
idea of entering the ministry. Shortly after his
graduation he served for two years as principal
of the Brown (previously the Stone) School,
now the First District School of Hartford. He
then took a partial course at the Jefferson Med-
ical College of Philadelphia, but becoming inter-
ested in dentistry, studied for that profession
with Dr. Horace Wells [g.zA], of Hartford,
where he began practice as a dentist about 1840.
He was associated with Dr. C. Kirkland for a
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short time, and with Dr. Daniel Dwyer from
1865 to 1877. Thereafter he practised inde-
pendently at Hartford. He was also interested
in scientific agriculture and often spoke at meet-
ings of agricultural societies.

Throughout his dental career he was a strong
advocate of hygienic care of the mouth, which
he considered the only preventive of caries of
the teeth and disease of the gums and alveolar
process. He gained such wide repute as a spe-
cialist in the treatment of the dental malady now
generally known as pyorrhea alveolaris that in
his time it was often called Riggs' Disease, His
method of treatment consisted of removing from
the teeth, with sealers of his own design, the
salivary and serumnal deposits and any necrosed
bone, applying tincture of myrrh, and then pol-
ishing the teeth. He first demonstrated this
method to the dental profession in 1865 at the
convention of the American Dental Associa-
tion, of which he was a member. In the same
year he joined the Connecticut Valley Dental
Association, and at the meeting of this organi-
zation in 1867, he demonstrated his treatment
and was credited by a formal resolution with
the origination of his method. He was president
of the Connecticut State Dental Association in
1867, and of the Connecticut Valley Dental As-
sociation in 1871 and 1872. In 1881 he attended
the Seventh International Medical Congress at
London, demonstrating and lecturing on his
treatment of pyorrhea alveolaris before the Den-
tal Section of that congress. He was active as
a speaker and clinician at many professional
gatherings, but apparently wrote nothing, the
three addresses which are published under his
name probably having been delivered impromptu
(Pennsylvania Journal of Dental Science, March
1876; Dental Cosmos, October 1882; Southern
Dental Journal, February 1885).

On Dec. n, 1844, at Hartford, he performed
an operation which is outstanding in the history
of modern anesthesia, extracting a tooth from
the mouth of Horace Wells while the latter was
under the influence of nitrous oxide gas. The
anesthetic property of this gas had been discov-
ered by Wells on the previous evening at a pub-
lic entertainment given by Gardner Q. Colton
[#.?/.], who exhibited the amusing effect of small
doses of nitrous oxide, then popularly known as
laughing gas. Since one of Wells's teeth needed
to be extracted, he had Colton administer the
gas the next day, and his former pupil Riggs
removed the tooth without pain (John M. Riggs,
"On the Discoveries of Morton and Wells,"
Southern Dental Journal, July 1883, August
1885; G. Q. Colton, Boyhood and Manhood Rec~
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